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The scale for responding to several of the items is: 
ee. oe ee 5 


| ke poor oa excellent 


1. INTRODUCTION 


—h 


Do you feel that the rationale and the aims expressed in the Introduction adequately reflect 
the goals of education for the province of Ontario and the policies of the Provincial 
Government? 7 
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Comments: 


2. THE LEARNERS: THE CHILD AND THE TEACHER 
1. Does the section on The Learners: The Child and the Teacher provide a clear presentation | 
of the developmental aspects of the cultural and racial awareness and identity of students? 


A. Clarity 


Comments: 
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'B. Practicality and appropriateness of Strategies 


‘Comments: [ AIM Ls 


3. THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


1. Please comment on Section 2 The Leaming Environment: Creating a Positive School 
Climate in relation to the following: 


A. Clarity 


iB. Practicality and feasibility of suggested measures 


‘Comments: 
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C. Usefulness in developing procedures and practices at the local level 
12 3 4 5 


Comments: 


D. Are there any other areas you think should be addressed in this section? 
4. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Please comment on the usefulness and appropriateness of various subsections: 


4.1. Children’s Literature 


Comments: 


4.2  Story-Telling Strategies 


Comments: 
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4.3 Affirmative Strategies 


Comments: 
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4.4 Strategies for Dealing with Specific Issues 


Comments: 


4.5 Integrating an Antiracist Curriculum into your Classroom 
1 2 3 4 5 


Sea 


Comments: 
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5S. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


A. Usefulness and practicality of suggested measures 


Comments: 
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6. EVALUATION 


A. Appropriateness and usefulness 
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7. QUESTIONS TEACHERS ASK 
| pa Eso te | ky | 5 
‘Comments: 
| 
| 
8. What else would you include in this curriculum resource document? 
. 
9. Any additional comments and suggestions? 


Please return to: Dr. Ahmed ljaz 

Curriculum Policy Development Branch 
Ministry of Education 

16th Floor 

Mowat Block, Queen’s Park 

Toronto, Ontario 

M7A 1L2 

Telephone: (416) 965-8950 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ontario society has always included people from a variety of racial and 
ethnocultural backgrounds. From the nineteenth century onwards, immigration 
has been a central fact of Ontario life. An increase in racial and ethnocultural 
diversity has been an integral part of our overall population growth. Ontario’s 
educators, Evpernershin with parents and community members, have an 
important role to play in preparing all students in the province to live in this 
pluralistic society. Students need to develop the sort of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that will promote racial and ethnocultural harmony and equality in all 


aspects of Canadian life. 


This curriculum resource document is designed to help teachers to provide 
sacsicarset: multicultural education in Ontario elementary schools. It seeks to 
help them to increase their awareness of the ways in which discrimination on 
racial, ethnocultural, linguistic, and religious grounds may manifest itself in 
society and to understand the role of the education system in combatting such 
discrimination. The document is consistent with the Ministry of Education’s 
philosophy and goals of education. It is also consistent with other ministry 
initiatives to promote racial and ethnocultural equity and with government 


policies on anti-racism, multiculturalism, and human rights.! 


1 See Endnotes. 


Ethnocultural equity and antiracism is a general term that also includes both 


multicultural education and antiracist education. 


Multicultural education has three objectives. It seeks, first, to include, in both 
the school environment and curriculum, practices and content that reflect the 
diverse cultural backgrounds of a pluralistic society. Second, it tries to 
incorporate into the learning environment a balanced perspective that includes 
diverse points of view. Finally, it promotes an awareness and understanding of 


the different cultural groups and a recognition of their intrinsic value and 


significance. 


Antiracist education complements multicultural education by dealing with both 
intentional and systemic discrimination (defined as attitudes and practices that 
are discriminatory in effect if not intent). Antiracist education encourages 
educators to recognize how discrimination, distortions, and omissions Occur; 
assists them in their efforts to correct such distortions and remedy omissions 
and discriminatory conditions; and helps them establish practices and 


procedures consistent with the goals of equity education. 


Ethnocultural equity and antiracist education, therefore, is education that will 
enable all students to: 
* understand that their culture and identity are affirmed by the educational 


system; 


develop a positive self-image that includes pride in their racial/ethnocultural 
identity and heritage; 

accept and appreciate diversity and reject prejudiced and discriminatory 
attitudes and behaviour; 

acquire the attitudes, skills, and knowledge needed to live in a 
multicultural, multiracial society; 

expect a learning environment, free from prejudice and racism, and 


equipped to relieve the linguistic, social, and cultural disorientation faced 


by many students. 


In order to be part of a diverse and rapidly changing society, all Ontario 


students need to be prepared for life in a vibrant multicultural, multiracial 


setting, regardless of whether they live in urban or rurai areas. It is, therefore, 


necessary that educational strategies help all learners to: 


welcome opportunities to learn about diverse cultures; 

understand and appreaats the effects of migration and the anxiety caused 
by social, linguistic, and cultural discontinuity; 

think critically and resist pressure to accept false generalizations; 


recognize the interdependence of all human beings and communities; 


‘recognize both the universality and the uniqueness of human experience; 


recognize multiculturalism as central to Canadian identity. 


Initiatives to promote equity have been and are being taken by school boards, 


school administrators and teachers across the province. Such initiatives include: 


development of policies to promote racial and ethnocultural equity, 
selection of curriculum content and resources in terms of race and © 
ethnocultural balance; 

appropriate evaluation and mtedarieht practices that takes into account the 
diverse racial, cultural and linguistic backgrounds of students; 

effective procedures for dealing with harassment based on race or 
ethnocultural background; 

increased emphasis on professional development in the area of 
multicultural and antiracist education; 

equitable hiring and promotion procedures for members of all racial and 


ethnocultural groups. 


The ideas and strategies outlined here are designed to help principals, teachers, 


and support staff work together with parents and community groups to offer all 


learners an education suited to the needs of a multicultural, multi-racial society. 
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THE LEARNERS: THE CHILD AND THE TEACHER 


The Child: Development of Cultural and Racial Awareness and Attitudes 


Research has shown? that children at as early an age as 3 years have 


developed an awareness of racial differences that is also evaluative. 


Initially, children acquire their concept of self-worth primarily through their 
own family and culture. Information from the immediate community and 
media depictions are other important sources. As children begin to interact 
with a wider culture, they encounter a greater range of values. They become 
aware of cultural conflict and socioeconomic differences and receive different 
messages about self. When children are in an environment in which their 

pee ainniocuitaral group is not valued, they form negative views of their own 
group and do not identify with it. If they feel that their group is held in low 
esteem, they may revise their feelings of self-worth. In order to achieve some 
sense of belonging, they may take refuge in various types of denial of their own 


background. 


2 See References, Part 1. 


2.2 


Education can make a positive difference. Awareness of racial and cultural 
differences need not lead to prejudice and discrimination. It is only when these 
characteristics are given labels suggesting inferiority or superiority that negative 
stereotyping may emerge. Teachers will encounter situations where positive or 
negative labelling seems to be occurring, or where students show awareness of 
stereotyping and discrimination. At such "teachable moments", teachers may 
find it beneficial to interrupt planned activities in order to start a dialogue 
about issues of stereotyping and discrimination with students. This can assist 
students to clarify their observations and experiences and enable them to 
acquire accurate information about what they observe. Acknowledging each 
person’s unique characteristics, while identifying similarities and helping 
children to clarify their observations and ee enables them to acquire 


accurate information about what they observe. 


Different aspects of racial and ethnocultural diversity acquire significance for 


children at different developmental stages. 


Early Childhood Years 


As early as two to two and a half years of age children may become aware of 
physical characteristics, such as skin and hair colour. By age three, they begin 


to acquire labels for racial/ethnocultural groups. However, they still focus 


Adebee 


primarily on their own and others’ identity as individuals rather than as 
members of a racial/ ethnocultural group. 


Preschoolers are often uncertain about which of their ideas and impressions are 
accurate and which are not. They are easily influenced by both positive and 
negative attitudes and behaviour. They may array be aware of prejudice 
against themselves and others and may need additional help to deal with this 
awareness. They also need opportunities to discuss, openly and in a supportive 
atmosphere that is free from negative bias, the similarities and differences they 


observe among individuals. 
Example: Awareness of physical differences 
Situation 


While playing at the water table, Rosaria says to Rashaad, who is darker 


skinned, "You can’t play here, because your skin is dirty." 


Possible immediate response 


"Rosaria, I heard you tell Rashaad that his skin was dirty. That is not true. 
Rashaad’s skin is a darker brown than yours. It is like the skin colour of 


members of his family. Your skin is a different shade of brown, like the skin 
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colour of members of your family. Students of all skin colours play together in 


all parts of this classroom. You may both play at the water table." 


(The teacher indicates what is incorrect in Rosaria’s statement, explains the | 
nature of the difference Rosaria has observed, and points out ways in which 
both children are similar. The teacher then addresses the separate issue of who 


is to play at the water table.) 


Proactive strategy 


In lessons or activities about the family, encourage students to focus on the 
range of colouring (skin, hair, eyes) possible within: 

1) their immediate family; 

2) the “family” of their racial/ethnocultural group; 


3) the global "family". 


Age Five to Eight 


The years from five to eight see a strengthening of children’s sense of their own. 
identity and of their attitudes toward other cultural and racial groups, both as 
individuals and as members of their racial and cultural group. Children’s 
Selene preferences begin to be formed in these years. The development 


of these preferences is influenced both by children’s own life experience and by 
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the parental attitudes, peer group attitudes, and media depictions they 
encounter. Children may take pride in their racial and cultural identity, but 


may also be increasingly conscious of prejudice against themselves and others. 


In this period, children begin to acquire a sense of "fair play", which may help 
them see the unfairness of racial and cultural prejudice and discrimination. 
They also begin to develop the ability to make independent judgements about 
the accuracy of information. This may help them to reject stereotypes and 
caricatures. Children need to acquire accurate information about their own 
and other groups. Children also need help in developing awareness of how 
their own behaviour affects others and in learning to take responsibility for 
their actions. They need to be encouraged to take pride in their racial and 
cultural heritage and to recognize the contributions and the worth of other 


racial and cultural groups. 


Example: Ability to make independent judgements about the accuracy of 


information/pictures. 
Situation 


Mylan was playing with a set of toys that included figures of people. Suddenly, 


she looked at her teacher and announced, "You know, all these dolls are white. 


' But real people are different colours. 
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Possible immediate response 


"You're right. These toy people are only like some of the world’s people. 
They should be of different skin colour, physical features like black, Asian, and 
First Nations people. I’m impressed that you noticed. What way do you think 


they should be?" 


(The teacher provides positive reinforcement for the student’s awareness of a 
situation that is discriminatory by omission. The teacher then encourages the 


student to suggest a way of correcting the omission.) 


Proactive Strategy 


With the help of the students, examine classroom materials, visual displays, etc., 
to see what has been omitted or included to present a balanced or unbalanced 
picture. With the students, determine what is needed to ensure that examples 


from a wide variety of groups are included. 


Age Nine to Twelve 


Between the ages of nine to twelve, children begin to grasp the historical and 
geographical factors that are related to racial and cultural identity. They 


develop the ability to understand the social and moral implications of racial and 
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cultural discrimination and prejudice. This is often a period of rapid change, 
when inaccurate ideas may be challenged and modified or when prejudiced 


attitudes and discriminatory behaviour may be consolidated. 


Children in this age group are increasingly able to categorize people by many 
attributes, but they may need help in understanding how 
stereotyping/caricaturing differ from the non-judgemental identification of the 
distinct cultural patterns of a group. They need to understand the concept of 
differing points of view. This concept may help them to appreciate that other 
points of view have value and enable them to resist pressure to accept 
stereotypical and prejudicial beliefs about their own and another’s race/culture. 
They need to learn that prejudice is based on false generalizations about groups 


of people. 
Example: Concept that differing points of view have value. 
Situation 


The teacher is informed or discovers that Amish is not eating his lunch. When 


asked why, Amish says, "My friends laugh at my food." 
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Possible immediate response 


"Amish, I’m sorry some of the students laughed. You must be hurting. We 
should not laugh at the habits of other people. People are not all the same and 
do not all have to do everything the same way. The students who laughed 

don’t seem to realize that. There ar many ways to prepare nutritious meals. 


‘Your way is one of them, and it’s just as good as theirs." 


The teacher acknowledges Amish’s feelings, and identifies (1) the principle of 
correct behaviour [sensitive to others’ feelings] that has been violated, and (2) 
the principle that differing points of view or types of behaviour may be equally 
valuable. The teacher may also wish to take steps to include the students who 
laughed at Amish in the response, to help them realize that their behaviour is 
hurtful. However, if this is likely to make the victim feel negatively singled out, 
the teacher may decide to relay pripiscity on proactive strategies to encourage 


the harassers to modify their behaviour. 


Proactive strategy 


In lessons or activities that focus on different geographical regions or 
ethnocultural groups, enable students to find out about diverse foods produced 


in those regions or consumed by those groups. 
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Teachers may also try developing informally a friendly "getting-to-know-you" 
profile, recording information about the special days, celebrations, and food 
preferences or customs of students, so they can be aware of students who may 
need special support. (Activities that involve students in developing profiles of 
themselves may be useful in this regard.) Teachers should consider the 


character of the local community before undertaking such a strategy. 


The Teacher’s Role 


Enabling children to acquire accurate information free from negative 
stereotypes and counteracting negative stereotypes they may already have 
developed requires a two-pronged approach. ieschery need (1) proactive 
(ongoing, long-term) strategies that will help children to develop appropriate 
attitudes and behaviours; they also need (2) techniques for responding 
immediately to unacceptable or inappropriate behaviour. 
1. Proactive strategies include: 
(a) Providing positive reinforcement. Students need to be assured that 
the characteristics that make them different from other students 
(unique) are valued as elements that enrich the school. 
(b) Recognizing children as individuals on a regular basis. All students 
need to have frequent direct positive contact with the teacher. 
Teachers could keep a list on a periodic basis of contacts with 


children, checking the list regularly to see if all students have been 
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included. The teacher can then ensure that any students who have — 
been missed receive attention. 

(c) Showing they know something positive about each student. 

(d) Publicizing student work. Teachers should ensure that bulletin boards 
displays or published collections of student writing include something 
by each person in the class. Each dtascat can select the work he or 
she wants displayed. 

(e) Allowing students to experience success. Teachers should assign tasks 
that are within the abilities of the students. Assistance should be 
available either from the teacher or from peers or teacher’s aides. 

(f) Providing opportunities for positive recognition of differences in a 
enpanive context. Teachers should ensure that students have 
opportunities to explore individual differences by encouraging them 
to select projects or activities that reflect their own home or 
ethnocultural background. 

(g) Ensuring that students have a general understanding of what is 

appropriate behaviour in a pluralistic society, and addressing specific 


examples of inappropriate behaviour within this context. 


Immediate intervention techniques include: 
(a) Acknowledge that you are aware of the insulting remark or 
inappropriate behaviour. 


(b) Acknowledge the feelings of the victim. 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
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Make clear to the students that the behaviour is unacceptable. 
Identify what was incorrect about the remark. 

Offer correct information using correct terminology. | 

Offer support to the recipient of the behaviour. 

Help the students resolve any part of their conflict that has nothing to 


do with race or culture. 
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THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: CREATING A POSITIVE SCHOOL 


CLIMATE 


The school climate is influenced by all aspects of school life, including the 
physical appearance of the school and classrooms, the attitudes and behaviour 
of school personnel and students, school and classroom routines, the 
curriculum, learning materials, special events, co-curricular activities, and 


school-community interaction. 


Where attention to issues of diversity has shaped each part of the learning 
environment, the separate elements have a ranially reinforcing positive effect. 
The learning environment thus becomes a powerful instrument for promoting 
the eae of the individual student and for fostering attitudes of mutual 


respect and co-operation among the school population as a whole. 


The outline that follows is designed to help educators and support staff to 
ensure that the policies and practices affecting every area of school life are 


consistent with the principles and aims of antiracist, multicultural education. 
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The School 


Visual and Physical Environment 


The school’s visual and physical.environment expresses clearly the attitudes and 


priorities of the school. It can be a means both of communicating new ideas 


and of reflecting the interests and concerns of the student population as a 


whole. An antiracist, multicultural school environment includes: 


playground materials and equipment that reinforce co-operative play; 
welcoming and directional signs in several languages at the school entrance; 
a prominently displayed school code of behaviour; 

a welcoming reception area for parents and volunteers in the school office; 
hall displays in which the work of all students is represented (with each 
student’s consent). Displays would also include work by other groups using 
the school building (e.g., in the day care program, senior programs, heritage 
language classes); 

notices of a variety of heritage celebrations on the notice boards; 

library materials from and about many cultures that reflect the criteria 


outlined in Circular 14 and Race, Religion, and Culture in Ontario School 


Matenials. 
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Operations and Activities 


The content of regular school activities and special events and the manner of 
conducting them also expresses the attitudes and priorities of the school. It is 
important to remember that efforts to enhance the positive image of different 
groups should not be relegated to special events but should peinteute all 
aspects of school life. Also, if special events are to deepen participants’ 
understanding of different races and cultures, they should include an 


explanatory, educational dimension. 


In an antiracist, multicultural school environment: 

* morning announcements show recognition and acceptance of a variety of 
national days/celebrations; 

¢ cafeteria menus and snack time reflect the food habits and dietary 
Pesteictiois of a variety of groups; | 

¢ school plays/dramas and school publications are viewed before performance 
or publication to ensure that they comply with the criteria outlined in 
Circular 14 and Race, Religion, and Culture in Ontario School Materials; 

¢ co-curricular activities include a iis range of activities and perspectives 
and reflect the interests and abilities of the greatest possible number of 
students (e.g., calligraphy, dance, music, arts, sports, games, crafts, cooking, 


story telling from all parts of the world); 


oud 
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¢ the co-curricular program makes use of and maintains links to a variety of 
cultural centres and encourages frequent participation by parents (e.g., as 
resource people); | 

* special events include such things as heritage day, multicultural night, craft 
fairs, sports days, and school or class theme weeks designed to recognize 


the diversity within the school, community, or province. 


The Classroom 


Visual and Physical Environment 


The appearance of the classroom expresses the attitudes and priorities of the 
teacher. In an antiracist, multicultural classroom the visual displays, learning 
peenals and the arrangement of the classroom are designed both to 
communicate an antiracist, multicultural philosophy and to reflect the interests 
and concerns of all students in the class. 
(a) Visual displays: | 
¢ include the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, Ontario 
Human Rights Code, Ontario Government’s policies on race relations 
and multiculturalism, the school or school board policy on race 


relations, and the school code of behaviour; 


(b) 
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¢ recognize in a positive way the eontneicdins of people from a variety 
of racial/ethnocultural groups, and show them in a range of roles, 
including positions of leadership, power, and prestige; 

¢ are free from stereotypes; 

¢ show the contributions of a range of groups to all curriculum areas; 

¢ reflect the lives and interests of all students in the class; 

+ include materials related to current events in a wide range of 
communities, both local and international; 

e illustrate a variety of languages and alphabets; 

e include maps that depict accurately the relative sizes and positions of 
global land masses and countries (e.g., a Peters projection as opposed 


to Mercator projection). 


Learning materials: 

¢ are of interest to students from all groups in the class; 

* accommodate a range of learning styles; 

¢ include a calendar of events that recognizes the special religious and 
national days of a wide variety of groups (Teachers need to be 
sensitive to the composition of the class to ensure that such a 
calendar includes references to the special day of ali groups in the 
class.); 

¢ include a variety of audio-visual equipment and materials from a 


range of cultures for use in the language centre; 
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¢ include literature written by authors from a variety of cultures. 


(c) The arrangement of the classroom: 
¢ facilitates student-centred learning and encourage student initiative 
and active involvement in the learning process; 
¢ facilitates small group activities, co-operative learning, and student 
interaction; 


¢ is designed to accommodate students with a variety of learning styles. 
The Program 


A program is shaped by its objectives. To be consistent with an antiracist, 

multicultural approach to education, the program objectives need to 

incorporate specific provisions for preparing students to live ina pluralistic 

society. Such provisions include helping students to: 

* acquire a positive sense of their own racial/ethnocultural identity; 

- develop respect for and acceptance of people from groups other than their 
own; 

* acquire the interactive skills necessary to deal with issues related to 


diversity. 


All other aspects of <he program - its content, methodology, and evaluation 


techniques - also reflect the antiracist, multicultural perspective of the 


program’s objectives. 


(a) The program content: 


represents a range of viewpoints; 

provides both historical and contemporary examples; 

incorporates materials from the customs and cultures of a wide 
range of groups; 

allows for constructive inclusion of the personal experience and 
knowledge of students; 

acknowledges students’ first language(s) and dialects as valid 
communication systems and permits use of such first language(s) and 
dialects in appropriate circumstances in the class and school; 
provides language learning opportunities and support facilities that 
enable non-English/non-French speaking students to become 
proficient in English/French; 

uses family oral histories as an integral part of the language | 
program; 

provides opportunities for student self-selection of materials related 
to their interests and experiences; 

encourages understanding of cause-and-effect relationships; 
encourages attitudes of open-mindedness and acceptance; 


encourages a focus on issues related to diversity; 


(b) 


(c) 


* involves parents and community members as resource people - e.g., 


as story tellers, career role models. 


The program methodology: 


¢ uses a multidisciplinary, child-centred, activity-oriented, problem 


solving approach; 

emphasizes experiential, co-operative learning; 

accommodates the variety of learning styles present in the class; 
encourages students to draw on their own experiences and 
knowledge in their writing; 

emphasizes student interaction; 


emphasizes and models the use of affirmation during interaction; 


~ encourages role playing, modelling, dramatizing, questioning, 


discussion, debate, and problem solving; 
uses community visits, projects; 
uses a variety of resources (people, books, magazines, pictures, 


posters, audio-visual materials). 


Evaluation techniques: — 


are free of linguistic and cultural bias; 
are based on objectives; 


use a variety of assessment tools and methods (formal, informal, 
oral, written, teacher, group, peer, individual); 


are ongoing; 
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* focus on process and performance as well as product. 


School Personnel 


School staff are well positioned to influence, through modelling and 


intervention, the attitudes and behaviour of students. In an antiracist, 


multicultural school environment, the principal, teachers, and support staff: -are 


involved in identifying the needs of the school; 


share in decision-making; 

are aware of the social and political implications of language; 

use bias-free language at all times (including in the staff room and during 
staff-only meetings and activities); 

know that the board and school are committed to affirming 
racial/ethnocultural equity in all areas, including the composition of school 
Staff; 

call students by their correct names and take responsibility for pronouncing 
names correctly; 

are open-minded; 

seek clarification of issues related to antiracist, multicultural education; 


work with students and parents to explore available resources and to 


. develop a list of resource persons from a range of backgrounds; 
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¢ seek information from students, parents, and community members about 
the preferred terminology for referring to individuals from particular 
groups; 

¢ participate in professional development activities related to antiracist, 
multicultural education; 

¢ respect, abide by, and uphold the school code of behaviour and 
race/ethnocultural relations policy and ensure that students know they are 
expected to do so as well; 


¢ show respect for the human dignity and democratic rights of all individuals. 


School-Community Interaction and Communication 


School-community interaction is an important element in providing antiracist, 
multicultural education. Parents and community groups need to understand the 
aims of the school’s educational Snproenth They also need to feel that the 
means exist to help them communicate their needs and wishes to school 
personnel. The school needs community support in order to realize its 


educational goals. 


A variety of mechanisms are needed to facilitate two-way school-community 
communication and interaction. To establish these mechanisms, the school 
board, school staff, parents, and community representatives need to work 


together to: 
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oat translators and es: 

identify resource people fluent in the major languages of the school 
community to help with translation and interpretation needs; 

identify parents and other community members who may be recruited for 
membership in school community organizations; 

encourage members of existing school-community organizations to ensure 


that their membership reflects the diversity of groups within the school. 


As well, the school board and school staff Should: 

determine the racial/ethnocultural composition of the school popuiation 
‘and the local community; 

inform the community of the school’s commitment to provide antiracist, 
multicultural education (e.g., through letters to each student’s parents, 
community newspapers, and other local media); 

provide in-service training for people willing to act as regular 
interpreters/translators; 

ensure that resource pecs acting as translators and interpreters 
understand and comply with the requirements of confidentiality; 

inform parents that the school will make every effort to communicate with 
them in the language in which they are most comfortable and will try to 


provide interpreters for meetings and parent-teacher conferences; 
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facilitate the provision of adult ESL/FSL programs at ects convenient to 
parents who are in the work force and ensure that parents are aware that 
these programs are available; 

¢ build a file of such things as field-trip consent forms in many languages to 
use when the need for quick communication makes the use of translators 


difficult. 
A Shared Responsibility 


The Ministry of Education believes that the identification and achievement of 
the goals of education are shared responsibilities of students, teachers, and 
parents. In some schools, the school’s overall environment and its daily 
routines and procedures may reflect primarily the life experiences of European 
cultures and groups. Such an emphasis (or “implicit curriculum") may seem to 
deny the intrinsic value and significance of other cultural and racial groups and 
to imply that only one set of beliefs and practices exists. In schools whose 
student population is less diverse, such an implication can give students a 
misleading impression of the nature of Ontario and Canada as a whole and 


leave them inadequately prepared for life in our multicultural, multiracial 


society. 


Because the awareness of such an “implicit curriculum" is not always consciously 


recognizable and practices emanating from it firmly rooted in everyday practice, 


a conscious effort to recognize it is needed. Those involved in shaping the 
school environment include the school board, the superintendent, the principal, 
teachers, support staff, students, and parents and often community members. 
Their combined efforts are needed to ensure that every area of school life is 


permeated by the principle of equity for all. 


The section that follows outlines some key areas that may require examination 


and offers suggestions for action. 


A 


3.5.1 Treatment of Students’ Names and Documents 


Shared 
Actions to Explore Responsibility 
1. Are students’ names - @ Subject to the requirements of OSR @ School board, 
spelled and pronounced regulations, develop a policy and principal, support 
appropriately by school procedure on treatment of students’ services staff, _ 
staff? names and documents. Provide in- teachers, students, 
service to ensure that all staff parents, 
The order of the surname understand how to implement that community 
and given name may vary policy. The policy may include: members 


from culture to culture. 
Or the child’s surname 
may not be the same as 
the parents. Are staff 
careful to determine the 
correct order and name? 


. Are students’ names 


anglicized or abbreviated, 
or are nicknames used, 
without the students’ and 
parents’ consent? 


. Are the students and 


parents consulted about 
the appropriateness of 
any names used? 


. Are students and parents 


@ confirming the correct spelling 


and pronunciation of the student’s 


name with the parents and 
student; 


@ ensuring that the correct surname 


and given name are properly 
identified; 


@ double-checking spelling, 
pronunciation, preferred name, 
and the appropriateness of any 
suggested abbreviations or 


anglicization with the student and 


parents; 


@ informing the student and parents 
of their right to specify the name 


informed of their right to to be used at school; 
have their preferred 
names used? e@ exploring with community 


. Are school records and 


other documents provided 
by students and parents 
treated with respect, even 
where these documents 
may be unfamiliar to 
staff? 


. Are facilities available to 


translate transcripts and 
other records provided by 
students and their 
parents? 


members, heritage languages staff, 


older students, and the school 


board possible ways to provide for 


the use of interpreters and 
translators. 
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3.5.2 Composition of Staff and Recruitment of Resource Persons 


. Shared 
Actions to Explore Responsibility 
1. Do the staffing goals of e@ Ensure that prospective candidates @ School board, 
the school board seek to for employment know that the board principal, 
reflect a diversity of and school are committed to teachers, students, 
groups? affirming racial/ethnocultural equity parents and other 
in all areas, including the members of the 
2. Are staff recruitment composition of school staff. community 


procedures designed to 
reach potential candidates © Involve staff in identifying the needs 
from a diversity of groups of the schooL 
within Ontario? 
‘  @ Involve staff and students in 
3. Does the school make use exploring available resources and in 


of the diversity of developing a list of resource persons 

resource persons already from diverse backgrounds. 

on the staff? 

: @ Involve staff in seeking out, as career 

4. Do academic and support models for students, resource persons 

services staff provide a to provide a variety of positive role 

variety of models. 

racial/ethnocultural role 

models for students? @ Inservice regarding the diversity of 


the community. 

5. Do volunteers, subject 

experts, performance 

groups, career role 

models come from a 

variety of racial and 

ethnocultural 

backgrounds? 


3.5.3 Addressing Cultural Diversity 


1. Are school staff aware of 


and respect culturally 
based differences in 
behaviour and 
assumptions that may be 
found in the different 
groups served by the 
school? Wide variation is 
possible in such areas as: 


@ classroom manage- 
ment and control of 
behaviour; 


@ styles of teacher- 
student interaction; 


peer relationships; 
social distance; 
motivating factors; 
presentation of self; 


competition and 
teamwork; 


@ eye contact; 


@ treatment of male 
and female 
students 


Are school staff working 
to equip themselves with 
a repertoire of teaching 
approaches and strategies 
to help them respond 
appropriately to culturally 
based differences of 
students and parents? 


Actions to Explore 


@ Provide all classroom teachers with 


in-service in the areas of equity 
education. - 


Provide professional development 
programs that will enhance the 
awareness of school staff about issues 
of racial and ethnocultural equity in 
education. 


. Engage in ongoing professional 


development activities that will assist 
in the modification of classroom 
techniques and practices to suit the 
diverse needs of the student 
population. 
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Shared 

Responsibility 

@ School board, 
principal, teachers 


3 John W. Kehoe, in A Handbook for Enhancing the Multicultural Climate of the 
School (Vancouver: Western Education Development Group, Faculty of 


Education, University of British Columbia, 1984), provides a detailed discussion of 
this issue and a classification scheme for the variety of types of differences 
teachers might encounter in a class of students from diverse backgrounds. Care is, 
however, needed to avoid making generalizations about a whole culture based on 
a single example as well as recognizing the existence of intracultural variations. 
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3.5.4 Selection and Use of Resources 


Shared 
Actions to Explore Resposibility 
1, Are the procedures for Encourage all teachers to familiarize  @ Principal and 
evaluating, selection, themselves with the recommendations teachers 
and purchasing of Circular 14, Partners In Action, 


textbooks and resource 
materials based on the 


and the Race, Religion, and Culture 
in Ontario School Materials 


criteria outlined in document. 
Circular 14 and the 
ministry documents Set up a joint parent-teacher 


Partners In Action and 


Race, Religion, and 
Culture in Ontario 


selection committee to help locate 
and select support materials and 
resource persons for use in the 


School schooL 
Materials?“ 
Encourage consultation with the 
teacher-librarian and/or the local 
Do resources reflect . public library to identify writings in 
the multicultural, English or French by authors of 


multi-racial, multifaith 
composition of the 
communities of the 
school, the province 
and Canada? 


various racial and ethnocultural 
backgrounds. 


Encourage teachers and the teacher- 
librarian to establish a collection of 
appropriate materials (books, 
journals) for children to read in 
languages of the community. 


* Ministry of Education, Ontario, Circular 14, Partners In Action: The Library 


Resource Centre in the School Curriculum (Toronto: Ministry of Education, 


1982); Race, Religion, and Cultural in Ontario School Materials: Suggestions for 
Authors and Publishers (Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontarion, n.d.). 


3.5.5 Treatment of Faiths and Religious Beliefs 


. Does the school climate 


foster mutual respect 
among the students for 
the various denominations 
and faiths represented in 
the school? 


Are opportunities 
provided for students to 
develop respect for 
denominations and faiths 
other than their own? 


. Is awareness of the 


existence of diverse 


denominations and faiths ~ 


reflected in the school’s 
opening exercises? 


. Do school visits to 
religious centres reflect 
awareness of and respect 
for diverse denominations 
and faiths? 


Actions to lore 


@ To the extent that respect for 
individual privacy will allow, work 
with teachers to identify informally 
the variety of denominations and the 
variety of faiths represented in the 
school and community. 


@ Work with teachers to devise a 
Strategy to ensure that diverse 
denominations and faiths are 
recognized and reflected in the 
classroom, school assemblies, opening 
exercises, excursions, visits, etc. 
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Shared 

Responsibility 

@ Principal, 
teachers 
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3.5.6 Recognition of Celebrations, Observances, Events, 
and Achievements 


1. Are diverse cultures 
reflected in the school’s 
recognition of significant 
celebrations, observances, 
events, and achievements? 


2. Are all children and all 
groups in the school 
represented in displays, 
announcements, etc., in 
positive, appropriate, and 
non-stereotyped ways? 


Shared 


Actions to Explore Responsibility 


@ Work with teachers and students to @ Principal, 
identify (informally) the most teachers, students 
important celebrations, etc., of the 
various groups represented in the 
school 


@ Work with teachers to develop a 
strategy to ensure that all students 
and their cultures are represented in 
positive, appropriate, and non- 
stereotyped ways in, ¢.g., 


classroom and school-wide visual 
displays 


assemblies 
announcements 


the school newspaper o 
newsletter 


the local newspaper 


. Does membership in 
parent-teacher councils, 
principal’s advisory 
councils, and home and 
school organizations 
reflect the diversity of 
groups within the school? 


Are active efforts made to 
recruit parents from all 
groups for membership in 
school-community 
organizations? 


. Do school staff actively 
seek and consider the 
views of parents and 
community members 
belonging to various 
racial and ethnocultural 


groups? 


. Are active efforts made to 


communicate the 
ministry’s, board’s and 
school’s philosophy of 
racial and ethnocultural 
equity in education to 
members of the 
community? 


3.5.7 Interaction Between School and Community 


Actions to Explore 


Determine the racial/ethnocultural 
composition of the school population 
and local community. 


Work with teachers to identify 
parents who may be recruited. 


Work with members of a particular 
racial/ethnocultural group to identify 
individuals who may be recruited for 
membership in school-community 


-organizations. 


Encourage members of the existing 
school-community organizations to 
take steps to ensure that their 
membership reflects the diversity of 
cultures and races within the school. 


Send invitations (in the group’s own 
language) to arrange meetings 
between school staff and parents of a 
particular group. The purpose of 


‘such meetings should be to give the 


parents an opportunity to express 
their views and to explore the 
possibilities both for school-group 
interaction and for ways in which the 
teacher, student, and parents can 
work together (e.g., parents can help 
their child’s overall literacy by 
working to develop the child’s 
communication skills in the first 
language). 


(Note: 
Having an interpreter present for 
such a meeting is particulary 
important. ) 


Devise procedures for informing the 
community of the school’s 
commitment to affirm racial/ 
ethnocultural equity in the school. 


3): 


Shared 


Responsibility _ 
@ Principal, 
teachers, parents 
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3.5.8 Communication of School Information 


It is essential for parents to be aware of what is happening in their child’s 
education. Where parents cannot communicate in one of the official languages, it 
is therefore vitally important for the school to make every possible effort to 


communicate with them in the language they understand. 


. Are letters, report cards, 
curriculum pamphlets, 
notices of field trips, and 
meetings, etc. distributed 
in the languages of the 
community? 


Can parents communicate 
with school staff, both in 
writing and during 
meetings, in the language 
in which they are most 
comfortable? 


Shared 
Actions to Explore Responsibility 
Establish a committee of teachers @ School board, 
and parents to identify resource principal, 


people fluent in the major languages 
of the school community who may 
help with translation and interpreting 
needs. 


teachers, parents 


Assess the need for the school board 
to provide assistance to schools in 
recruiting translators and 
interpreters. 


Provide in-service for people willing 
to act as regular interpreters and/or 
translators. 


Inform parents in their own language 
that they may communicate with the 
School in the language in which they 
are most comfortable, and that efforts 
will be made to provide interpreters 
for meetings and parent-teacher 
conferences. 


Ensure that resource people acting as 
translators and interpreters 
understand and agree to comply with 
the requirements of confidentiality. 


Facilitate the provision of ESL/FSL 
programs at times convenient to 
parents who are in the workforce, 
and ensure that parents are aware 
that these programs are available. 


Build a file of such things as field-trip 
consent forms in many languages to 
use when the need for quick 
communication may make the use of 
translators difficult. 
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3.5.9 Identifying and Dealing With Racial and Ethnocultural Harassment 


1. Do school staff 
consistently support and 
express attitudes and 
beliefs that promote 


equity? 


2. Does the school have a 
code of behaviour that 
communicates the 
expectations established 


for the school by stating 


unequivocally that 
physical, verbal, or 
psychological abuse and 
discrimination on any 
grounds are absolutely 
unacceptable? 


3. Does the school have 
clear policies and 
procedures in place for 
dealing effectively with 
instances of racial and 
ethnocultural harassment? 


Shared 
Actions to Explore Responsibility 
@ Work to develop a school policy on @ School board, 

the handling of racial incidents principal, 
involving harassment and/or teachers, students, 
discrimination and to ensure that the parents, 
Staff, student body, and local community 
community members understand the members 
policy. 


Work with teachers and parents to 
review the school’s code of behaviour 
to ensure that expectations with 
regard to racial and ethnocultural 
harassment and discrimination are 
included in it and that the code 
Clearly applies to all staff, all 
students, and all others entering the 
school 


Display the code of behaviour 
prominently in the school. 


3.5.10 Provision for Fostering Equity in the Classroom Routine 


Actions to Explore 
1. Does every member of the @ Keep brief records of daily 
class have an equal assignments to the available jobs to 
opportunity to perform ensure that all students share in them 
responsible jobs in the equally. 
Class (¢.g., monitor, 
runner, messenger, @ Emphasize co-operative learning 
announcer, reading to activities/strategies. 
younger children, peer 
coaching)? @ Develop a procedure for assigning 
Students to groups to ensure that a 
2. Is regular, frequent use variety of intercultural and interracial 
made of co-operative groupings occur with reasonable 
learning activities/ frequency. : 
Strategies? 


3. Do work and study groups 
provide opportunities for 
cross-cultural interaction? 


Shared 


Responsibility 
@ Teachers, 
Students 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Antiracist, multicultural education is not an extra, added-on "subject" in the 
curriculum; it is, rather, education provided from a particular perspective - one 
that is based on respect for the uniqueness, dignity, and rights of each person 
and that places equal value on each student. Its aim is to help each student to 
develop attitudes and behaviour that are appropriate to life in our multiracial, 


multicultural, multifaith society. 


A curriculum presented from this perspective will provide students with content 
and learning activities/strategies that promote positive cross-cultural 
understanding and interaction. Implicit throughout this document is a 
recognition of the power of co-operative learning - to pull a diverse group 
together, for example, and to promote mutual understanding and a spirit of 
cohesion among widely different students. For this reason co-operative learning 


is a key component of antiracist, multicultural education. 


Other strategies that promote cross-cultural understanding and interaction 

include the following: 

¢ learning opportunities based on children’s literature from and about many 
countries and cultures; 

+ story-telling strategies that provide opportunities for cross-cultural sharing; 


- affirmation strategies that help to foster students’ self-esteem and to 
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promote trust and a positive atmosphere in the classroom; 


¢ strategies that address specific issues related to cross-cultural interaction. 
4.1 Children’s Literature 


Children’s literature plays a key role in the Primary-Junior program. In 
developing curriculum from an antiracist, multicultural perspective, it is 
important for teachers to ensure that the literature used in the program 
presents the viewpoints and perspectives of various racial and ethnocultural 
groups, and avoids negative Stereotypes. There is a growing body of 


outstanding children’s literature to meet this need. 


Stories are now available that focus on children from a range of backgrounds, 
depicting them in healthy, typical family situations, or dealing with concerns 


that are of interest to children from all groups. L. Clifton’s Everett Anderson’s 


Nine Month Long, Ezra Jack Keats’ The Snowy Day, and John Steptoe’s Stevie 


are examples in this category.° 


4.1.1 There are increasing numbers of titles dealing with themes that are specifically 


tied to issues of race and ethnicity. 


> Publication details of this and other titles in this section are given in the 
Bibliography, part 2. 
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Some of these titles affirm the culture, values, and heritage of a 


particular group (e.g., Miles, Annie and the Old One; Schwartz, 


Mrs. Moskowitz’s Sabbath Candles: Steptoe, Mufaro’s Beautiful 
Daughters; Tsow, A Day With Ling; Wallace, Chin Chiang and the 
Dragon Dance; Waterton, A Salmon for Simon; Virginia Hamilton, 
Zeely). 


Other titles focus on examining physical differences -such as skin colour, 
eye shape, or hair - in positive and affirming ways (e.g., Goldin, Straight 


Hair, Curly Hair; Brenner, Bodies; Brenner, Faces; Yarborough, 


Cornways; Waber, You Look Ridiculous; McGovern, Black Is Beautiful; 
Greenberg, People Aren’t Potatoes). 


Cultural differences are explored in a number of titles. A selection of 
titles around a food theme, for example, include: de Paola, Watch Out 
for the Chicken Feet in Your Soup; Friedman, How My Parents 


Learned to Eat; Khlasa, How Pizza Came to Our Town; Cohen, The 


Carp in the Bathtub. 


A variety of other titles explore children in multi-racial settings (e.g., 


_ Beim and Beim, Two is a Team; Lovelace, The Valentine Box; 


Desbarats, Gabrielle and Selena; Paterson, The Great Gilly Hopkins; 


Macmillan and Freeman, My Best Friend Martha Rodriquez; Solomon, 
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A Day by the Sea; or Gift and Almonds). 


5. Stories about multi-racial families include: Rosenberg, Living in Two 


Worlds; Wilber, The Train; Adolf, Black Is Brown Is Tan. Umberto 


Eco’s The Three Astronauts is a wonderful allegory about interracial co- 


operation. 


6. Still others deal directly with stereotyping, prejudice, and conflict (e.g., 


Beim and Beim, The Swimming Hole; Chang, The Iron Moonhunter; 


Hazen, Why Are People Different?: A Book About Prejudice; 


Pinkwater, Wingman; Yep, Sea Glass; Taylor, Song of the Trees; Seuss, 


Green Eggs and Ham, and Sneetches). 


Finally, there are stories that explore the challenges faced by children from 
different racial and ethnocultural groups as they go through the process of 
adapting to anew country. Examples include: Surat, Angel Child, Dragon 
Child and Heaps, A Boy Called Nam (both Vietnamese); Paek, 


Aekyung’s Dream (Korean); Uchida, A Jar of Dreams (Japanese). 


4.1.2 Avoiding Negative Stereotypes: Criteria for Evaluating Children’s Literature 


A well as seeking out titles that enable children from a variety of groups to see 


themselves and their interests positively reflected in the curriculum, teachers 
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and teacher-librarians need to evaluate the books and other learning materials 
used in the classroom and available in the library to ensure that they are 
consistent with the objectives and principles of an antiracist, multicultural 
curriculum. Schools may devise ways to seek input from parents. Some 


guidelines for use in evaluating learning materials follow: 


Illustrations. Do they contain stereotypes, examples of tokenism, or consistently 


show members of particular groups in subservient and passive roles? 


Story line. Does it imply that the standards for success held by one group 
should be the standard for all? Does it provide realistic explanations of the 
causes of the problems? Does it artificially glorify one group in achieving a 


resolution of problems? 


Lifestyles. Are different cultures inaccurately and inappropriately depicted? 


Are some groups’ lifestyles consistently depicted in negative ways? 


Relationships. Are some groups consistently portrayed in leadership roles and 
others in subservient roles? Do the family relationships shown perpetuate 


stereotypes? 


4.2 


Roles. Do the materials establish criteria for "appropriate" behaviour that will 


limit the aspirations and erode the self-concepts of children from some other 


groups? 


Author and illustrator qualifications. Does the information about the author 
and illustrator suggest they are qualified to deal with the subject of the book or 


film? 


Author’s perspective. Is the author’s perspective ethnocentric in obvious or 


subtle ways? 


Language. Does the book contain loaded words or words that exclude or 


demean members of a particular group or groups? 


Currency. Does the copyright date indicate that. the material could be dated 


and may not reflect the concerns of today’s pluralistic society? 


Story-Telling Strategies 


The increasing use of personal stories - both oral and written - as an integral 
part of the school program provides Opportunities for students to express what 


is important to them while developing their overall expressive abilities. 


' Teachers can provide opportunities for students to share stories that will help 
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them to develop both uit understanding and ieraeR skills by asking 

questions like: 

¢ Tell a story an adult has told you about a time before you were born. 

* Tell a story about a time your feelings were hurt. Why was the experience 
hurtful? | 

- Tell a story about what it was like for you or your 


parents/grandparents/ancestors when they first came to this country. 


Adults may be invited as storytellers (students can be encouraged to suggest 
adults they would like to invite). As well, students can be encouraged to 


interview adults, in order to collect stories to share with the class. 


Students can share their stories orally, at first. They confer with one another 
during the process of writing and editing their stories, then add the stories to 


their writing file, or share them with the class, or both. 


4.3 Affirmative Strategies® 


These are strategies that help students to develop the ability to affirm their own 


and others’ worth. They will contribute to a classroom atmosphere that 


© Activities in this section are adapted from Priscilla Prutzman, Lee Stern, M. 
Leonard Burger, Gretchen Bodenhamer, The Friendly Classroom for a Small Planet: A 


Handbook on Creative Approaches to Living and Problem Solving for Children 
(Philadelphia and Santa Cruz: New Society Publishers, 1988), pp. 44-51. 
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discourages put-downs and encourages mutual respect, support, and 


co-operation. 


1. Name Tags. Students write on their name tags their favourite colour, 
subject, or place, or one thing they like about themselves. Every student 


shares his or her responses with the class. 


2. Sharing Circie. The class celebrates a different student each day. In the 
circle, everyone says something positive about the chosen child, who 


chooses which statement he or she will write on his or her chart. 


3. Compliments. This activity is appropriate when students have known 
each other for a while. Students pair up. One student says three nice 


things about his or her partner, then the partners switch roles. 


4. Affirmation Notebook. Each student compiles a collection of self- 
affirming sheets throughout the year. Students can clarify what they like 
to do or are good at through writings and drawings that record special 
things about themselves. Siderits can create notebook covers that also 
reflect positive things about themselves and have other students sign 


them and/or write positive comments on them. 


5. Student Resource. Students are invited to share their expertise and 
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become a resource for the class (e.g., to help classmates with counting in 


various languages). 


4.4 Strategies for Dealing with Specific Issues 


These are strategies designed to have a direct positive influence on students’ 
behaviour and attitudes with respect to cross-cultural interaction. The 
strategies are grouped around three topics: 

* stereotypes, prejudice, and discrimination; 

* negative bias in language; 


¢ _ racial/ethnocultural harassment. 


4.4.1 Stereotypes, Prejudice, and Discrimination 


Overview 
A stereotyp e is formed when outsiders 
(a) interpret a chirabtenste often found among members of a 
group from the viewpoint of their own culture and experience, 
and 


(b) apply that interpretation generally to all members of the group. 


The following example illustrates how a stereotyped view may be formed: 
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e Characteristic - Most X’s have green eyes. 
- Assumption - Green eyes are a sign of a jealous nature. 


¢ Generalization - All X’s are jealous by nature. 


As the example shows, in the process of determining what the particular 
characteristic "means" or shows about members of a certain group, the outside 
observer adds on inappropriate information derived from his or her previously 
acquired beliefs or er nerienes This information has no logical or factual 
relevance to the characteristic observed. The characteristic and the added-on 
assumption then form the basis for a generalization about all members of a 
group. If the generalization is based on a negative assumption, a negative 


stereotype of members of that group is created. 


A person who applies a negative stereotype to all members of a group is 
prejudiced against those people. He or she has prejudged them by forming an 


opinion about them before knowing them as individuals. 


People who hold negative views of a particular group usually avoid contact with 
members of that group, seldom experience group members as they actually are, 


and as a result seldom encounter evidence that contradicts their prejudice. 


The word discrimination refers to actions based _on stereotyped, prejudiced 


assumptions, attitudes and.beliefs. Discriminatory actions result in the denial of 
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equal treatment, civil liberties, or opportunity to individuals or groups in such’ 
areas as education, accommodation, health care, employment, or access to 
services, goods, or facilities. Discrimination may occur on the basis of such 
things as race, nationality, sex, sexual orientation, age, religious, political, or 
ethnic affiliation, marital or family status, physical, developmental, or mental 


handicap. 


Where negative stereotypes are not questioned and challenged, prejudice exists 
and leads to discrimination. For example, in our society, many corporations 
continue to be reluctant to promote people from racial/ethnocultural rainanitics 
to positions of power and responsibility within the company. When a group is 
not represented in positions of responsibility, it is assumed that members of 
that group are not capable of holding such positions. This is used as a further 


reason for denying them important positions, in a cycle that is hard to break. 


A proactive approach to antiracist, multicultural education will include an 
ongoing effort to help students to understand stereotyping, prejudice, and 
discrimination, and to see that they are harmful, unfair, and unacceptable. _ 


Activities like those that follow can be part of such an effort. 


Suggested Activities 


a) Teachers can introduce this activity as follows: 
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The teacher shows the class two presents, one large and fancily wrapped, 
containing nothing but crumpled newspaper, the other smaller and less 
fancily wrapped, containing a nice present for the classroom. The students 
make predictions about what is in each parcel and vote on which present 
they want to open first. Student volunteers open the presents in the order 


for which the majority voted. 


Class discussion can focus on the fact that the value of the presents 
couldn’t be determined by their external appearance alone. Students can 


consider whether this is also true of judgements about people. 


Activities that grow out of this idea eid include one in which students 
compare a crocus or tulip bulb with pictures of the flowers that grow from 
them, or a butterfly chrysalis with a picture of a butterfly. A longer-term 
class project could include planting the bulbs and observing the results, or 
watching the changes in the chrysalis and observing the butterfly when it 


emerges. . 


Or, students can listen to or read a story with a related theme (Hans 
Anderson’s, "The Ugly Duckling" is one possibility) and then examine 


collections of folk tales from around the world to find stories with a similar 


theme.’ 


7 Adapted from Kreidler, Creative Conflict Resolution p. 167. 
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b) For this activity, paper dolls or drawings of one male and one female 


person from several different groups will be needed, e.g., Black, White, 
First Nations, Asian, etc. All the figures should be dressed alike (e.g., all in 
jeans or all in business suits) so that no dress clues to the figures’ 


occupations are available. 


Students brainstorm a list of occupations to be listed i the chalkboard 
(e.g., lawyer, football player, musician, doctor, mathematician, social 
worker, aircraft engineer, bus driver, nurse). The figures are displayed 
beside the list of occupations, and students then suggest which people they 


think are employed in which jobs. 


Class discussion can focus on whether stereotyping has taken place in 
assigning occupations to different people. If students decide that 
stereotyping has taken place, they can then consider other questions such 
as (i) whether all the stereotypes are negative and (ii) how a positive 


stereotype could have a negative effect. 


Students can generate their own lists of terms they associate with words 
such as "Indian", "Black", "White", "Chinese". The results can be used as 
the basis for a discussion of stereotyping. (As preparation for this activity, 
teachers can view the film Eye of the Storm for background information on 


how exclusion works.) 
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d) Teachers can prepare an activity card outlining the following problem and 


questions for students to consider and discuss: 


Discrimination. Some of the boys in the class have formed a club. Jim, 
Billy, and Robert are friends. They want to join the club but the club 
members invite only Jim and Billy to ont The boys in the club say Jim 
and Billy’s friend Robert cannot join because he is "different". Jim and 
Billy think this is wrong, and they want to stay friends with Robert, but the 
club members won’t change their minds. 

¢ What is the problem? 

. What should Jim and Billy do? 

¢ What is the name for what the boys in the club are doing? 

° inee does discrimination hurt the club? 

¢ Have you ever been in a similar situation? 

Students can work in pairs or small groups to discuss the problem and 


suggest possible responses. The groups then share their ideas with the 


whole class. 
Extensions into role playing or drama are also possible.® 


e) -A humorous activity can help students see the absurdity of stereotypes. 


8 Adapted from "Critical Incidents”, in Ibid., pp. 177-78. 
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Teachers can ask how many students know the stereotype that all smart 
people wear glasses. Do they think it is true, based on their own 
experience? Do they know any smart people who don’t wear glasses? 

How might an overgeneralization like this get started? Has anyone in the 
class been the victim of this kind of stereotyping? (Sometimes name-calling 


is a version of stereotyping.) 


Students then work in groups to make up their own silly stereotypes, 

demonstrating the absurdity of the false logic underlying them. For 

example: 

¢ I have a friend who eats tomatoes for lunch. He always does well in 

. Math. Therefore, all people who eat tomatoes do well in math. (Or, if I 
eat tomatoes for lunch, I will do well in math.) 

« My friend wears pink shoes and is a fast runner. If I wear pink shoes I 


will be a fast runner, too. 


After creating their examples and sharing them with the class, students can 
look for more examples on TV (especially in commercials) and in magazine 


and newspaper advertising.” 


f) Students can consider and discuss the sentence, "All kids tell lies". 


9 Adapted from Pamela L. Tiedt and Iris M. Tiedt, Multicultural Teaching: A 
Handbook of Activities, Information, and. Resources (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1986), 
pp. 54-55. 
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Discussion could focus on (i) whether it’s true, and (ii) what word in the 
sentence signals possible overgeneralizing/stereotyping. The teacher labels 
this word a "buzz" word and asks students to brainstorm a list of such 


words (e.g., all, most, none, every, any, everyone). 


Students work in groups to develop their own sentences using buzz words 
(e.g., "All kids in this school are smart": "Most of my friends are cheerful"). 
The teacher or a student volunteer from each group reads the sentence 
aloud to the class. When students hear buzz words in these sentences that 
they identified in the brainstorming, they raise their hands and shout “buzz”. 
The reader finishes the sentence, and the class discusses whether the 


statement is an example of an overgeneralization/ stereotype. 


Subsequent class discussion can focus on questions like: How could 
overgeneralizing lead to prejudice? Is an overgeneralization or a 


stereotype accurate? 
As an extension, students can brainstorm a list of alternative words (e.g., a, 


some, certain, one, an individual, a number) that do not signal 


overgeneralization or stereotyping.!° 


10 Adapted from Kreidler, Creative Conflict Resolution, p. 170. 
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4.4.2 Negative Bias in Language 


Overview 


Language develops as society evolves and reflects society’s attitudes and 
thinking through the centuries. An examination of any language not 
surprisingly reveals examples of ethnocentrism. The discussion that follows 


deals with bias in the English language as an example. 


The English language contains many words and expressions that attach value to 
elements associated with white Anglo-Saxon culture while suggesting the 
inferiority of elements associated with other groups and cultures. This 
ethnocentrism shows itself in a variety of ways, including, for example: 
¢ The language and symbolism of colour. 
The symbolism of white as positive and black as negative is pervasive in the 
English language. One study found 44 positive meanings for "white" as 
compared to 60 negative meanings for "black". 
* The description of power relationships. 
Words describing those who hold power (and those who do not) carry an 
evaluative message and help to keep existing power relationships in place. 
The statement that Columbus "discovered" America implies an absence of 
human habitation in North America before the Europeans arrived. The 


word "conqueror" conveys a positive message of success and achievement; 
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the word "invader" a negative one of the violation of another’s territory and 
rights. Yet both words may refer to the same group. Histories written 

_ from the point of view of those holding power habitually use positive words 
to represent the actions of the ruling group; histories written from the point 
of view of the disfranchised or dispossessed are more likely to select words 
like "invader". | 

Labelling. 

The terminology of political science, sociology, anthropology, and other 
disciplines can distort by means of hidden value judgements. A term like 
“culturally deprived", for example, implies that those referred to have little 
or no culture, when it is more likely that their culture is not understood or 
recognized by the commentator. Or the term "underdeveloped nation" 
suggests that the country’s people lack enterprise, whereas the country’s 
economy may have been damaged or storied by the exploitation of a 
colonizing power. This kind of terminology is often adopted by the media. 
It may become a standard part of some people’s thinking in relation to 
children and adults from certain groups. 

Exclusionary/evasive language. 

Descriptions of events may be phrased in ways that ignore the roles of 
some groups, or that neutralize the behaviour of others. For example, the 
statement "the transcontinental railroad was built" omits any mention of the 
Chinese workers who carried out much of the construction. The statement — 


"the slaves were brought" ignores the issue that those who were brought 
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were free human beings who were enslaved by someone who used violence 


to enslave and transport them. 


Teachers need to be conscious of their language use on a daily basis and to 


work continuously to reinforce correct associations through modelling. For 


example, they can: 


give places of worship their correct names - church, mosque, synagogue, 
temple; 

refer to things and people by their correct names - "Sikh man" rather than 
"man in funny hat", "turban" rather than "funny hat", "clothes" rather than 


"costume", "Inuit" rather than "Eskimo". 


be aware of terms that gratuitously associate negative qualities with a 


particular racial/ethnocultural group or characteristic (e.g., "Scalper", "scot 
free", "welshed on a bet", "gypped at the store") and be prepared to help 


students to examine them critically. 


As well, teachers need to provide students with opportunities to explore 
bias in language, to become aware of and identify ethnocentric usage, and 
to acquire correct terminology that does not perpetuate demeaning images 
of any group. Activities like those that follow may be used to provide such 


opportunities. 
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Suggested Activities 


a) 


b) 


Students can work in small groups to make photo collages (using 
newspapers, magazines) that show a variety of people with different hair 
colours and textures, skin colours, eye colours, face shapes, nose shapes, 
eye shapes, etc. These can be used to help them learn appropriate 
language for discussing physical differences. Students cian with the 
teacher to describe the similarities ape differences across 
racial/ethnocultural groups using factual, bias-free terminology. (Some 


examples of biased terminology are "kinky hair", "slant eyes", or the use of 


the word "normal" when describing physical characteristics.) 


From books, magazines, newspapers, comic books, TV programs, etc., 
students collect examples of expressions that use the words "black" and 
"white" (e.g., blackmail, whitewash). Or students can brainstorm their own 
list. Students then discuss the meaning of each expression and identify how 
many are positive and how many negative. (In the majority of cases the 
connotations of "black" will be bad and of "white" will be good.) Discussion 
can focus (i) on whether students think their attitudes to blackness and 
whiteness are influenced by the many negative meanings assigned to "black" 
in the language, and (ii) on ways in which this could cause difficulties for 


people and groups in society. 


ou: 


As an extension, over the course of a week, students can look for 
expressions in which "black" means good and "white" means bad, and report 


their findings to the class.1! 


c) Students brainstorm a list of negatively and positively charged words (e.g., 
backward, cruel, crafty: peaceful, docile, friendly) to be posted on the 
bulletin board. Over the next week, students keep a record of every time 
they hear or see one of these terms tite to describe a person or group. 
(TV programs are one source of such instances.) Students can record their 


findings on a blank piece of paper posted beside the list. 
4.4.3 Racial/Ethnocultural Harassment 
Overview 


Students may be said to be the object of racial/ ethnocultural harassment when, 
because of their personal background, they are likely to be humiliated or 
experience fear, anger, or resentment that others in the same environment are 
not likely to encounter. In such conditions the students’ right to equal 
treatment may be violated. Incidents of racial/ethnocultural harassment may 
involve verbal or physical actions that express negative attitudes towards a 


person or persons based on their race, skin colour, ethnicity, language, customs, 


11 Adapted from Tiedt and Tiedt, Multicultural Teaching, p. 54. 
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or religion. They include such things as racist name-calling, jokes and slurs, 
graffiti, insults, threats, humiliation, discourteous treatment, intimidation, and 
written or physical abuse, as well as fighting, and occasions when members of 
one group gang up against, exclude, or refuse to associate with members of 


another group. Such incidents can occur in all schools and in all age groups. 


Whether deliberate or unconscious, racial/ethnocultural harassment damages 
the victim’s self-esteem, contributes to feelings of inferiority, and gives the 
victim a negative view of his or her racial/ethnocultural identity. The effects on 
the aggressor are also harmful: perpetuators are deprived of opportunities to 
practise appropriate ways of resolving conflicts; they may develop unrealistic 
views of their own power; and they are themselves dehumanized by such 
encounters. Such incidents also have a negative effect on the school 
environment, making it difficult to achieve the healthy, positive atmosphere 


necessary if children are to enjoy equal educational opportunity. 


Incidents of racial/ethnocultural harassment can result from a variety of factors. 
Principals, other school staff, parents, community members, and students who 
value and accept differences are less likely to become involved in such incidents 
than those who have learned to regard differences as threatening or as signs of 
inferiority. Individuals who seek to strengthen their own feeling of belonging or 
importance by excluding others or putting them down, or who have learned to 


compensate for their own lack of self-esteem by bullying others may choose as 
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targets members of groups other than their own. Or, individuals or groups may 


initiate conflict in response to continued harassment by others. 


To deal effectively with incidents of racial/ethnocultural harassment, principals, 
school staff, and parents need first to develop procedures for responding 
immediately to such incidents. They also need to develop a proactive stance - 
Providing ongoing (before, during, and after) procedures and activities - that 


will create a positive school climate in which diversity is welcomed and valued. 


The immediate response of principals, school staff, and parents to specific 
incidents of racial/ethnocultural harassment conveys an important message to 
students. School administrators, teachers, support services staff, parents, and 
community members can model appropriate attitudes and ways of dealing with 


conflicts and reinforce school policies and rules. 


Do deal with the situation 


immediately. 


Do confirm that the particular type 
of abuse is hurtful and harmful and 


will not be tolerated. 


Do value the feelings of others by 


active, sensitive listening 


Do take steps to support the victim 
and enable him or her to develop a 


stronger sense of self. 


Do take those involved aside to 


discuss the incident. 
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Do’s and Don’ts for Immediate Responses to Racial/Ethnocultural Harassment 


Don’t ignore it, let it pass 


unchallenged, or let intangible fears 


block your ability to act. 
Don’t overreact with another put- 


down of the offender. 


Don’t impose consequences before 
finding out exactly what happened 


from those involved. 


Don’t focus entirely on applying 


consequences to the offender while 


ignoring the feelings of the victim. 


Don’t embarrass either party 


publicly. 
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_ Do explain to students why such Don’t assume that the incident is an 
incidents occur and undertake | isolated occurrence divorced from 
ongoing, long-term (proactive) the overall context in which it 
strategies with the class for occurred. 


combatting stereotyping, prejudice, 


and negative attitudes to 


differences. 

Do apply consequences to the Don’t humiliate the attacker when 
attacker in accordance with the imposing consequences. Rerember 
school rules, code of behaviour, ‘that the attacker may feel like a 
and race/ethnocultural relations victim too. 

policy. | 


If the same students repeatedly initiate incidents of racial/ethnocultural 
harassment despite these measures, follow-up action is in order. This could 
include: 
(a) scheduling a counselling session with the perpetrator after each incident; 
(b) informing the parents of all participants and seeking a resolution with 
the parents; 
(c) applying those board- and school-established consequences deemed 


appropriate for repeat offenses; 


(d) sos assistance form the board’s multicultural or «ce relations 
advisor, if such a person is available; 

(e) seeking assistance from appropriate members of the communities to 
which the participants belong. 

(f) seeking assistance from consultants in the field of race relations (or from 


the Ontario Human Rights Commission). 


In the longer term, as part of the school’s ongoing, proactive strategy, teachers 
can help students to learn to value and accept differences by providing them 
with opportunities 

(a) to interact co-operatively with students from other groups, and 


(b) to learn appropriate ways of resolving conflicts. 


a) Opportunities for co-operative interaction may be provided by: 
i) ensuring whenever possible that the composition of groups encourages 
positive cross-cultural interaction; 

li) _ involving students in peer tutoring; 

iii) involving students in projects that require co-operation from all 
participants; 

Iv) providing opportunities for every student to assume a leadership role 
On occasion. (It may be necessary for the teacher to take the 
initiative in encouraging some students to undertake leadership by: 


- occasionally assigning some students to a leadership role; 
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- working with some children to help them determine their areas of 
greatest strength; 

- ensuring balance by varying nominating procedures for positions 
such as class representative (e.g., using both teacher nominations 
and student nominations, at different times); 

- actively seeking leaders from groups not represented; 

v) enabling students to organize their own groups to deal with racial 
and cross-cultural issues (e.g., a CARS [Children Against Racism and 


Sexism] group). 


a) Activities like those listed below can help students understand conflicts and 


learn appropriate ways of resolving them. 


Suggested Activities 


(Teachers can adapt the activities to the level of the class as needed.) 

a) The teacher can ask students if they have ever heard the saying, "Sticks and 
stones may break my bones, but names can never hurt me". As a class, 
students can discuss what the saying means and whether it is true that 
being called names doesn’t hurt. Working as a class or in small groups 
students develop a list of reasons why people might call someone a name 
and suggest more appropriate ways of expressing feelings than by 


"name-calling". The groups share their ideas with the whole class. 


Extensions into role playing or drama are also possible. 


Teachers can introduce the activity by asking the students to work 

individually or in small groups to think about and answer the following 

questions: 

i) Have you ever called someone a name? If so, why? How did you 
feel when you did this? What did the person do? 

li) Have you ever nes called a name? Why do you think you were 
called a name? How did you feel when it happened? What did you 


do?!2 


b) Teachers and learners can prepare in advance activity cards outlining : 
problems and questions for students to consider and discuss. Examples like 
the following could be used: 

i) Name-calling. Jeanetta is new in the school and Just starting to 
make friends. Some of her new friends frequently call other students 
names. Jeanetta doesn’t like it, but doesn’t want to lose her friends. 

What is the problem? 
What could Jeannetta do? 
Have you ever been in a similar situation? 


What did you do? 


__' Adapted from "Name Calling", in William J. Kreidler, Creative Conflict Resolution 
(Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1984), p. 172. 
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ii) Scapegoating. There is one student in the class -Amrita - who is 
from a different background from everyone else. Recently someone 
in the class has started scribbling on examples of student work 
displayed on the bulletin board. Many of your classmates have 
started to say that Amrita is doing it, although they have no evidence 
to back up the statement. 

What is the problem? 
If you were in that class what would you do? 
What is scapegoating? | 


Why would the class do this to Amrita? 


Students can work in pairs or small groups to discuss the problems and 
suggest possible responses. Groups then share their ideas with the whole 


class.5 


c) Teachers can use, as a springboard, examples of put-downs from books 
read in class, or from the students’ own writings, popular television 


programs, or interactions among students themselves. 


Using such examples, students can brainstorm a list of reasons why people 
put others down and what they can do when someone puts them down. 


Using the students’ responses, teachers can help students develop a process 


13 Adapted from "Critical Incidents", in Ibid., pp. 177-178. 


for dealing constructively with their feelings when someone puts them 


down. Such a process might look like this: 


Process 

i) | Describe the put-down. 

Example 

i) Joe called me stupid when we were doing an arithmetic problem 
together. 

Process 

ii) State why it isn’t true. 

Example 

ii) I’m not stupid. I’m good in reading and art, though I’m not as good 
as Joe is in arithmetic. 

ili) Try to understand aie the person put you down. 

Example 

ili) .He wants to be oo in art, but he knows he’s not, so he makes up 
for it by letting me know I’m not as good as he is in arithmetic. 

Process 


Iv) __ Describe how it made you feel. 
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Example 

Iv) _I don’t like being called stupid. I wish Joe could admit I can do 
something he can’t, as well as pointing out he can do things I can’t. 

Process 

v) Decide what to do about it. 

Example 

v) I'll go and work with some other kids and try not to let it bother me 


too much. 


Class discussion might focus on reasons why people put others down and 


the kinds of responses that work best for dealing with it.!4 


14 Adapted from "Talking to Yourself’, in Ibid., p. 172. 
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d) Students can brainstorm to identify examples of racial incidents and discuss 
appropriate ways of handling them. Students can then do a survey of 
adults in the school and of parents and community members, asking them 
how to handle such incidents. Students might ask specific questions such 


as: "If you hear a racial joke, what do you do?" 


Students can report the results to the class and compare the answers they 
received from the survey with the ideas they thought of in the 


brainstorming session. 


As an extension, students could discuss'the different responses to racial 
incidents that would be appropriate from, for example, a teacher or other 


adult in authority; the victim; a bystander. 


4.5 Integrating an Antiracist Curriculum Into Your Classroom 


"So what does antiracist education have to do with you?" 


(Enid Lee - Letters to Marcia) 


You are no racist; your colleagues are good decent people who want only 
the best for their students and yours is not a racist school. No racial 
violence in your school; kids of all races play happily together; and you 


have organized several days when you celebrate food, festivals and folklore 


from other lands. ... No need for anti-racist education here 
1985 


AAG 


It is our view that learning takes place in a holistic and integrated fashion 
through exploration and interaction with the world. We acknowledge the 
. integrity and professional competence of our colleagues in their efforts to 
improve their classroom programs. It is with these thoughts in mind that we 
offer the following framework as a possible means to approach the complex 


task of providing antiracist, multicultural education. 


In the creation of this section we have endeavoured to put ourselves in the 

place of the other in order to provide a process by which teachers may grow 

and develop themselves, as well as, assist their students to grow. It is our 

intention to: 

° ‘Provide an inclusive educational environment for multicultural, multiracial, 
multilingual learners; 

¢ emphasize process rather than content; 

¢ be specific without being prescriptive or restrictive; 

¢ allow for individual differences and necessary reflection; 

* provide information which we believe is personally meaningful, consistent 
with sound pedagogy and which has long term effects on race and 


ethnocultural equity. 


We recognize that programs for young learners can take many forms. It may 


be theme or activity based. It may emphasize individual or group interests. 
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Societal goals, educational philosophies and administrative structures influence 
program development and implementation. The nature of the group, 
teacher/student ratio, and eet also affect choices about program. 
Programs developed outside the reality of family, home and community have 
little relevance to students. With all of these factors recognized, we know that 
teachers attempt to offer the best program of which they are capable. We 
believe exemplary programs are characterized by: | 

° active learning; ~ 


¢ whole language approach. 


Developmental Guidelines for Racial and Ethnocultural Equity 


Recognize developmentally equivalent patterns of behaviour. 


Acknowledge the differences, similarities and uniqueness of the 
members of the class. | 


Connect cultural diversity activities to the concrete and familiar life of 
the classroom because young children construct their cultural identity 
in relation to what they know and experience. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


School board and school administrators need to provide a staff development 
plan, focusing on in-service training, that will help teachers to develop the © 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills they need to practise antiracist, multicultural 
education. The plan should involve both short-term and long-term objectives 
and projects. As role models, principals provide leadership by clearly giving 
priority to and actively supporting professional development activities related to 
antiracist, multicultural education and by identifying staff needs in this area. 
School staff themselves need to request or seek out appropriate professional 
development activities that will help them to meet the needs of all their 


students. 


Teacher and administrators can work together to organize group discussions, 

meetings, development programs, and train-the-trainers workshops at which 

staff can: | 

* examine their own hie assumptions, feelings, and attitudes about issues 
related to race relations and multiculturalism and their impact on 
education; 

* examine the appropriateness of their teaching practices to the students’ 
needs; 

* examine the language they use to talk to and about students; 


+ deepen their understanding of the ways in which diversity is enriching; 
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identify inappropriate cultural expectations they may nave of students by 
finding out about the range of variation possible in, e.g., child rearing 
practices, attitudes towards elders, language socialization patterns, 
sesnonsiniities of children in the family, taboos with respect to eye contact; 
develop awareness of the diversity that usually exists within cultures; 
become sensitive to the ways in which cultures can evolve as a result of 
cross-cultural interaction, in order to avoid developing or perpetuating fixed 
ideas about the cultural characteristics of any group; 

ae to identify examples of stereotyping, prejudice, and discrimination; 
develop strategies for handling incidents of racial/ethnocultural harassment 
(name-calling, etc.) involving students or adults both in the school and the 
community; | 

develop strategies for helping children from all groups to learn about their 
cultural heritage; 

develop strategies for broadening the experience of students in an 
apparently homogeneous classroom or community; 

examine the influence of television and other media in perpetuating 
stereotypes and develop proactive strategies to help students to become 
critical viewers, readers, and listeners; 

develop strategies for valuing diversity within the context of a Canadian 


framework. 


Th 


School staff and administrators need to work together to: 


1. Have in place an orientation program for new students appropriate to 
the wide variety of needs of children in today’s highly mobile society. 

2. Examine the policy documents and guidelines on race relations and 
multiculturalism created for and put to ite in their own school board 
and professional association. If there is no policy, participants could 
inquire about how these issues are currently being dealt with. 

co Provide opportunities for staff to identify examples of negative bias in 
children’s books, classroom materials, films, etc. Encourage teachers to | 
familiarize themselves with some basic criteria for evaluating materials. 
(See Sections 4.1.2 and 4.4.2.) 

4. Set up a lending library containing books and periodicals that are free of 
negative bias against any group and that present a range of views of 
different cultures. 

5. Provide teachers with information about the history and culture of 
various groups. Invite speakers knowledgeable in the field of antiracist, 
multicultural education or race relations and show films, videos, etc. 
Provide time for teachers to work together to incorporate the 
information learning into specific activities for children. 

6. Provide teachers with information about language learning for children 
who speak English as a second language or who require English skills 


development. Plan seminars and invite experts who are knowledgeable 
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about the relationship between second-language learning and the 
development of communicative competence. 

Develop procedures that encourage dialogue with heritage language 
teachers, who are a resource for cultural understanding. 

Provide opportunities for teaching staff to have "hands-on" sessions in 
which they can practise the activities they plan to carry out with the 
ents ‘They should use the materials that the students will use, in 
order to become familiar with them. 

Include in the staff development program training sessions to help other 
staff examine their attitudes and behaviour with respect to stereotyping, 
prejudice, and discrimination. ("Other staff" can include support staff, 
consultants, speech therapists, Pennine health care staff, etc.) 
Involve leaders from a variety of groups - e.g., community 
representatives, parents, an outside race relations consultant - in 


planning ways to integrate antiracist, multicultural education into the 


curriculum. 


Provide support to enable teachers to attend professional development 
sessions outside their school (e.g., seminars, lectures, conferences, 
workshops). _ 

Provide opportunities for inter-school and inter-board visits to observe 


specific programs. 
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Encourage and enable teachers to undertake formal study in fields 
related to antiracist multicultural education (degree or certificate 
programs). 

Develop a plan and procedures for evaluating progress in providing 
antiracist, multicultural education. This could include setting objectives 
and asking some staff members to keep journals or logs of progress 


towards their objectives. 


6.1 
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EVALUATION 


To evaluate the degree to which antiracist, multicultural education is already 
practised in their school and classroom, teachers can consult the section of this 
document entitled "The Learning Environment: Creating a Positive School 
Climate". They can use the criteria outlined there as a basis for discussion with 
the principal, other school staff, parents, and community members about what 


still needs to be done. 
Teacher Self-Evaluation Checklist: How Far Have I Come? 


To focus specifically on their own performance, teachers can consider questions 
like those in the following checklist: 

1. Havel seveloped a strategy for identifying the strengths of every student 
in the class and a plan for building on those strengths? Where I am 
unable to identify clearly a student’s strengths, what assistance have I 
sought to help me do so? 

2. What classroom materials have I used in the past month in which 
students from different groups can see their group positively reflected? 

3. How do the visual displays and physical organization of my classroom 
support and further the aims of antiracist multicultural education? 

4. In what ways do I model behaviour that is consistent with the aims of 


antiracist multicultural education? 


10. 
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Do I feel free to explain my own cultural identity to my students? 

Do I regularly poll my students to see if they feel that they have had 
equal opportunities to assume leadership roles in the class and to 
experience a variety of leadership roles? 

To what extent have I acted as an advocate (e.g., with other teachers) 
for students from different groups in the school? 

What professional development activities (e.g., exploring new 
materials/resources) in the area of antiracist multicultural education have 
I been involved in during the past year? 

Do I use the opportunities available (e.g., conferences on report cards, 
etc.) to meet with the parents/guardian of each student in the class in 
order to understand their expectations and to encourage their 
participation in their child’s education? 

Have I found out about ways in which individual parents can contribute 
as resource people? Have I found out which students can help (e.g., as 
interpreters) in establishing good relations between the achicol and the 
community? 

What kinds of roles do I encourage parents to play when they 
participate? Are they primarily in support roles or do they participate in 


decision making? 


6.2 
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Quick Evaluation Checklist: Student Opportunities and Awareness 


While it is not a substitute for thorough evaluation of all aspects of the school 
and classroom environment, a brief checklist with a focus on the students can 
be a useful assessment tool. Teachers can use such a checklist to take quick 

"snapshots" of the students’ experience of antiracist, multicultural education at 


intervals during the school year. Sample questions in such a checklist could 


include: 


Do my lesson plans provide students with opportunities to: 


[a explore their cultural background and to develop a positive sense of 


. their racial/cultural identity? 


a learn about languages, cultures, and religions other than their own? 


share information related to their background? 


L] share celebrations? 


CJ establish links with community members from their own and other 


groups? 


interact interracially? 


participate in all aspects of classroom activity and school life? 


contribute and feel that their contributions are recognized? 


take risks and to question ideas and concepts in an open environment — 


and an atmosphere of trust? 


know the school rules and understand that discipline will be applied 


fairly? 


know that put-downs, racial slurs, and name calling are unacceptable and 


that action will be taken to enforce this policy? 


have access to and knowledge of a grievance procedure to allow them to 


bring complaints about racial incidents? 


7. QUESTIONS TEACHERS ASK 


Teachers may have questions about how the precepts and practices of antiracist, 
multicultural education apply to particular teaching situations. The questions and 


answers that follow focus on some of these specific concerns. 


1. Where will I find the time for antiracist, multicultural education along with all the 


other things I have to do during the school day? 


Antiracist, multicultural education is not an extra subject that is added to the 
existing curriculum. The philosophy, principles, and practices of antiracist, 
multicultural education should permeate the life of the school, be integrated into 
the fires auiae and shape the interaction between school personnel, students, 


parents, and the community. 


2. All the students in my class are ethnoculturally and racially the same. Why do I 


need to consider differences? 


The chance that students will spend their lives in an apparently homogeneous 
community is increasingly remote. Students who are not given opportunities to 
develop awareness and appreciation of people from racial, cultural, and religious 
groups other than their own develop hen sense of personal identity in a context 


that does not realistically reflect the wider society. They are thus deprived of 


essential knowledge and skills they will need to function effectively in the broad 


range of social contexts they will encounter during their lives. 


A close look at a class that at first seems uniform may reveal that it is actually 
ethnoculturally diverse. Even in a non-diverse classroom, however, teachers in all 
schools need to practise antiracist, multicultural education, because all students 
ea to be equipped with the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required to function 


effectively in a world that is every year becoming more of a "global village”. 


The classroom is not the only environment students experience. What happens in 

_ the classroom needs to address the whole context of students’ lives. Students raised 
in a apparently non-diverse community may not be exposed to examples of 
prejudice and discrimination within the community, but they are surrounded by an 
environment that is diverse. They compete with teams from other communities, 
encounter people from other groups on excursions and shopping trips, and receive 
a multiplicity of images of the wider world, from the media and may, as adults, 
work, live and access services in diverse areas. The range and variety of external 
influences mean that all students can potentially acquire and perpetuate attitudinal 


prejudices or become the victims of prejudice. 


I teach a French immersion class. Why should I practise antiracist, multicultural 


education? 


Students in French immersion classes come from and live within the same 
community and will face the same wider reality as all other students. It is, 
therefore, as important for teachers of French immersion classes to practise 


antiracist, multicultural education as for any other teacher. 


How should I practise antiracist, multicultural education in an apparently 


homogeneous classroom? 


Teachers can encourage cross-cultural awareness and appreciation and counteract 

influences that might lead students to develop stereotyped, prejudiced attitudes by 

providing opportunities for students to: | 

- find out about and appreciate the backgrounds, cultures, contributions, and 
points of view of a wide range of groups; 

- appreciate differences, see them as enriching, and resist the common, reflex 
reaction that interprets "different" to mean "inferior" or "wrong"; 

- learn about current events with an international dimension; 

- acquire the awareness and the ability they need to read, listen to, and view 
media productions critically; 

- understand the concepts of stereotyping, prejudice, and discrimination, 
become aware of how thee elements manifest themselves in society, and 


understand why and how they are harmful. 
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The use of parents and other community members as resource people can 
complement such an approach. It is important for the classroom atmosphere to 
encourage students to maintain an open-minded, non-judgemental attitude as they 


develop awareness of customs and cultures other than their own. 


Aren’t primary students too young to have prejudiced attitudes? Why should I 


practise antiracist, multicultural education with them? 


Research? shows that even very young children can acquire attitudes of 
racial/ethnocultural superiority or inferiority in a variety of ways - through media 
influences, for example, and through observation of the effects of discrimination. 
Denial that differences exist confuses children. Teachers need to take a proactive 
approach, helping students to acquire accurate information free from negative — 


stereotypes. 


I treat all my students alike. Isn’t this more equitable than focusing on differences 


among students? 


Good education attempts to meet the individual needs of all students, not simply to 
treat all students alike. Antiracist, multicultural education aims to realize as fully as 
possible one of the central principles of good education - that each student is an 


individual with unique needs. To understand a student’s individual needs, it is 


15 See Bibliography, Part 1. 


necessary for the teacher to develop an awareness of the background and cultural 
perspective that shape the student’s classroom behaviour and interactions with the 
world outside the school. Consultation with parents and community groups may 


help teachers develop this awareness. 
By discussing differences, am I creating problems? 


Refusal to acknowledge or discuss differences implies that differences are non- 


existent or to be avoided. 


A proactive approach will help students develop the appropriate attitude that 
differences are both enriching and normal and that there is no single "right" way to 
be. By taking the initiative in addressing issues related to diversity, the teacher can 


ensure an acceptable context and sensitive approach to such discussions. 


I don’t feel at ease talking about racial/ethnocultural issues. How can I become 


more comfortable with the topic? 


There are a variety of reasons why people may feel uncomfortable in dealing with 
racial/ethnocultural issues. It is important to identify what these reasons are. Some 
might be: 

(a) You are not really sure what racism is. 


(b) You don’t really think racism exists. 
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(c) You feel you lack the tires to discuss the topic or deal with it 
constructively. 

(d) You may feel it requires you to question your own artnicee and behaviour. 

(e) Others ay think you are criticizing them or accusing them personally of 
prejudice or discrimination if you want to discuss equity. 


(f) Others may feel you are complaining about the way you are treated, 


Just a few decades ago, many. people felt uncomfortable for similar reasons 
about issues of sex equity. Gradually people have realized that self-examination 
is part of the process of confronting these issues and that any initial discomfort 
usually gives way to feelings of increased understanding and confidence in one’s 
ability to deal with a complex question. The same may be said of racial and 
ethnocultural issues. People’s discomfort with the subject may be diminished by 


the attempt to understand and familiarize themselves with it. 


We have a diverse student body and no problems. All students interact well. Why 


should I practise antiracist, multicultural education? 


The absence of problems suggests that you and your colleagues are addressing 
issues related to racial and ethnocultural diversity. A worthwhile project would be 
te examine the learning environment, curriculum, and teaching practices in the 


school to determine how harmony has been achieved. Identifying the key practices 


10. 
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and strategies responsible will make it possible to maintain and emphasize them to 


enhance the existing state of harmony. 


Before assuming that their school is problem-free, however, principals and teachers 
need to ensure that they are not simply failing to recognize or denying the existence 
of symptoms that indicate problems. For example, some students may be denying 
their backgrounds and accepting the culture of a predominant group in order to 
avoid conflict. Teachers can determine if the apparent harmony is real by 


examining the nature of student interaction outside the school environment. 


My school is in the separate school system. How is encouraging respect for diverse 


races, cultures, and religions related to the separate school context? 


The student population in the separate school system is as likely to be racially and 
ethnoculturally diverse as in the public school system. Even where the student 
population is apparently homogeneous, students need to be prepared to face the 


same wider reality as all other students. 


A person’s religious background is part of his or her cultural heritage; and a 
person’s belief or non-belief is part of what makes them unique. Positive awareness 
of diverse religions is an important part of helping students learn respect for 
customs and cultures other than their own and for the rights, individuality, and 


human dignity of all people. For this reason, it is important for positive recognition 


ii, 
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of diverse religions to be integrated into the curriculum both in schools or 


classrooms where students are from a variety of faith communities and in those 


where they are not. 


Why should we expect schools to take the lead in antiracist, multicultural 


education? 


Schools are part of the community. They play an important role in students’ lives 
and have an influence on the attitudes students develop. Where there is a need for 
them to do so, schools can and should assume a leadership role. Where leadership 
in combatting racial/ethnocultural discrimination is being provided by the 
community, it is the responsibility of the school to co-operate with community 
members in their efforts. Schools may also act as a link between and a unifying 
force for the different community groups, to enable them to co-ordinate their 


efforts and adopt an integrated, comprehensive approach. 
Where will the money come from to promote antiracist, multicultural education? 


The issue is not really a monetary one. Antiracist, multicultural education is not an 
"extra", but just good education that seeks to address the needs of each individual 
student. Ensuring a shift from ethnocentric education to antiracist, multicultural 
education requires primarily a refocusing of priorities that will influence decisions 


about how existing funds will be spent. 
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ENDNOTES 


This document is consistent with the government codes and policies listed below. 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, which defines the rights of every person to 
freedom from discrimination: "Every person has the right to freedom from 
discrimination on grounds of race, ancestry, place of origin, colour, ethnic origin, 
citizenship, creed, sex, sexual orientation, handicap, age, marital or family status, in 
the areas of services, goods and facilities, accommodation, contracts, employment, 


and membership in vocational associations and trade unions." - A Guide to the 


Human Rights Code, 1981 (Toronto: Ontario Human Rights Commission, 1990), 


ruDard: 


"The one principlesfor an anti-racism policy for Ontario acknowledge the 
existence of racism in all of society’s institutions. They are explicit about the need 
for government leadership to deal with the problem within the context of shared 
responsibility. These principles reflect a commitment to implement specific 
measures to confront racism and to engage Ontario’s people, and all of its key 


sectors, in actions to eliminate it." 


The Ontario Policy on_ Multiculturalism, which states that "Every person in Ontario 
is entitled to equal access and participation, and each person may choose to 


preserve or share aspects of his or her culture"; and that "Government policies, 


appointments, and programs will reflect the spirit of this policy”. 
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The document is also consistent with a variety of other initiatives by the Ministry of 
Education to promote racial/ethnocultural equity and harmony in Ontario schools. These 
include: 
° publication of Race, Religion, and Culture in Ontario School Materials: 
Suggestions for Authors and Publishers (Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 
(n.d.); 
° development of two curriculum resource guides, Changing Perspectives (for 


teachers of Grades JK-13/OACs) and Our Cultural Heritage (for teachers of 


Grades 7, 8 and 9). 
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GLOSSARY 


Antiracist Education. The effort to combat forms of racism manifested in the education 
process. Antiracist education seeks to identify and change institutional policies and 


procedures and individual behaviours and practices that foster racism. 


Bias. A special perspective; an inaccurate and limited way of perceiving the world or a 
given situation. A negative bias towards members of particular cultural, racial, religious, 
and linguistic groups, expressed through speech, written materials, and other media, 


harms the targets in many ways. 


Culture. The totality of ideas, beliefs, values, knowledge, habits, and way of life of a 
group of individuals who share certain historical experiences. Culture changes 


continually, and thus often contains elements of conflict and opposition. 


Discrimination. The denial of equal treatment, civil liberties, or opportunity to 
individuals or groups with respect to education, accommodation, health care, 
employment, or access to services, goods, or facilities. Discrimination may occur on 
many bases: race; nationality; gender; age; religous! political, or ethnic affiliation; 


marital or family status; physical, developmental, or mental handicap. 


Equity. Equality of opportunity, access, and outcome; recourse to principles of justice to 


correct or supplement law; a system of justice supplementing or prevailing over common 
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and statute law. A program designed to remove barriers to equality by identifying and 
eliminating discriminatory policies and practices, remedying the effects of past 


discrimination. 


Ethnic group. A group of people who share a cultural heritage in the broadest sense. It 
can include, national affiliation, language, and religion. Everyone belongs to an ethnic 
group. Individuals who are members of the same ethnic group can experience and 


express their ethnicity in a variety of ways. 


Ethnocultural group. Every Canadian belongs to some ethnic group and shares some 
cultural heritage particular to people of a certain national, religious, and/or language 

_ background. There are a wide variety of ethnocultural groups among people of African, 
Asian, European and indigenous North, Central, and South American backgrounds in 
Canada. Same Canadians experience discrimination because of ethnocultural affiliation 


(ethnicity, religion, nationality, language). 


Eurocentric education. A curriculum that affirms primarily the experiences and 
achievements of people of Anglo-Saxon and Western European background and 
minimizes and marginalizes the experiences, contributions, and achievements of people of 


other origins. 


Multicultural education. A philosophy integrated within the education system, or a set of 


structured learning activities and curricula designed to create and enhance understanding 
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